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Sage Study of Unemployment 


“Averaging good and bad years, 10 to 12 per cent of 
all the workers in the United States (several millions of 
men and women) are out of work all of the time; wide- 
spread unemployment is now a constant phenomenon 
with far-reaching economic, social, psychological and 
moral bearings ; in seeking work through certain types of 
commercial or fee-charging employment bureaus—par- 
ticularly those dealing with unskilled and casual labor— 
thousands of men and women are being exploited.” 
These are some of the facts brought out in a most im- 
portant investigation of employment methods, needs, and 
agencies over a five-year period, to be published soon by 
the Russell Sage Foundation. The study was made under 
the direction of Shelby M. Harrison, Director of the De- 
partment of Surveys and Exhibits. The figures of the 
survey represent the country’s experience during the last 
two decades, excluding the past year. 


The investigation extended into more than 70 cities in 
31 states and Canada. Practically every known means 
for bringing work and the worker together was investi- 
gated. The “want ad” pages of newspapers, the fee- 
charging labor agencies, the free public employment 
office, the labor union’s method of securing work for its 
members, the fraternal order’s activities in this field, the 
practice of applying for work at the factory gate or the 
office door, all were investigated. A special study was 
made of the situation in Ohio, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, 
and New York, where there has been the greatest develop- 
ment of organized public employment work. Separate 
studies were made also of the special problems of farm 
labor, migratory and casual workers, junior workers, 
handicapped workers, immigrants, Negro workers, and 
professional workers. 


After citing the fact that each year from 1,000,000 to 
6,000,000 persons are out of work for weeks and some- 
times for months at a time, the introduction to the report 
says: “There is something which we are just beginning 
to recognize—a resentment on the part of the workers 
against an industrial situation in which such insecurity 
and uncertainty of employment are possible. It is not 
only unemployment but the fear of unemployment—the 
knowledge that any job is uncertain and insecure, subject 
to the fluctuations of economic change—which is responsi- 
ble for much of our present industrial unrest.” This 
situation, according to the study, has been aggravated by 
the fact that the unskilled worker, who has sought em- 
ployment through certain types of labor agencies, in many 
cases has been subjected to certain abuses: paying a fee 
and then failing to get a job; being sent to distant points 
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where no work or where unsatisfactory work exists but 
whence he could not return because of the expense in- 
volved; being employed through collusion between the 
agent and employer and after a few days’ work being 
discharged to make way for a new workman while the 
agent and employer divided the fee. 

The establishment of a free nation-wide public em- 
ployment service, to be maintained by the states in co- 
operation with the federal and local governments, for the 
benefit of men, women, and juniors in all walks of life, 
is the chief recommendation of those in charge of the 
study. The principal recommendations are summarized 
as follows by Mr. Harrison: 

“That the federal government encourage and assist the 
states to maintain adequate systems of public employment 
offices and to coordinate these into an effective nation- 
wide service. 

“That the states administer and support their own em- 
ployment offices, subject to the terms of agreement with 
the federal government; and that the local governments 
participate in the management of the offices in their com- 
munity through representation on their local employment 
committee. 

“That in order to establish the non-partisan character 
of the service, the functions to be performed by the 
federal government be administered by a board appointed 
by and directly responsible to the President. 

“That this board consist of the Secretary of Labor, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“That a national council and local employment commit- 
tee representing employers, workers, and possible other 
allied interests be established as an additional aid in 
securing neutrality of administration as well as a reputa- 
tion for such. 

“That the procedure of the service in respect to de- 
mands for workers by employers in whose establishment a 
strike or lockout is in progress or is pending, shall be 
such as to guarantee the neutrality of the service.” 

After discussing in detail the great variety of adminis- 
trative systems which have been proposed for a national 
public employment service, the Foundation’s report says: 
“The balance of weight belongs on the side of a combined 
federal-state-local administration.” 

The full report is being submitted to President Coolidge 
and to the governors of the states. The outstanding facts 
in the Foundation’s findings and its recommendations will 
also be brought to the attention of municipal and county 
officials, employers associations, labor organizations, civic 
and social agencies, and the executives of other organiza- 
tions concerned with the general problems of employment 
or unemployment. 
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Agricultural Prosperity 1924 


Mr. Charles M. Harger, who has been a rural banker, 
has published one of the most impartial statements of 
the effect of the rise of grain prices which has yet 
appeared. (October Review of Reviews.) The average 
farmer in the grain states had his farm mortgaged to 
one-third of its value in 1920. He borrowed additional 
funds from the banks in 1921 and 1922. Refused fur- 
ther credit in 1923, he began to run accounts at the stores. 
The rising prices of the last months, caused by an excep- 
tionally poor crop in Canada, mean that the farmer can 
pay the store keeper and the banker the interest on the 
mortgage. He is freed from the haunting specter of 
failure. His machinery has depreciated in value and 
needs repair. This he can do and he can also probably 
care for the winter’s living expenses and the cost of 
putting in a new planting without a further loan. He 
still has his mortgage. “He realizes that a miracle has 
simply cleared away the clouds and given him a chance.” 
This diagnosis of the situation agrees closely with in- 
formation gathered in a study of sixty mid-western rural 
communities during the last summer by the field workers 
of the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 


International Workers’ Education 


The second International Workers’ Educational Con- 
ference was held at Oxford, August 15-17. An impor- 
tant step was taken in the passing of a resolution to 
establish an International Federation of Labor Organiza- 
tions Concerned with Workers’ Education. “For the pur- 
pose of assisting workers’ educational organizations in 
the various countries and coordinating their activities, this 
Conference therefore appoints an international education 
committee, with instructions to draw a constitution for an 
international workers’ educational federation, for submis- 
sion to a future inaugural conference, to be called at 
the discretion of the committee and this Conference fur- 
ther resolves that the committee shall consist of seven 
members to be appointed by the Conference.” The fol- 
lowing were elected as members of the International Edu- 
cational Committee: J. W. Bowen, J. W. Brown, C. B. 
Bransnaes, M. Jannaux, C. Mertens, Spencer Miller 
(Secretary of the Workers’ Education Bureau of the 
United States) and R. Weimann. 


The International Conference considered it essential 
that an international fund should be established for the 
purpose of fostering workers’ education, the money to 
be raised not only by the donations and subscriptions from 
affiliated bodies but by setting aside one day in the year 
for propaganda and for the raising of funds for workers’ 
education. The Conference instructed the committee to 
urge that all interested organizations such as trade union 
centers, cooperative centers, education centers, etc., set 
aside one day as an international day for workers’ educa- 
tion. 

The Conference proposed that the fund so established 
should be used for providing for the collection and com- 
pilation of information of interest to organizations con- 
cerned with workers’ education; providing for the publi- 
cation of a review and of other reports and of translations 
of publications of use to workers’ educational associa- 
tions ; assisting the exchange of students, of teachers and 
of visitors between the different countries; assisting the 
organization of summer schools; establishing an interna- 
tional workers’ college; meeting office expenses entailed 
in the foregoing proposals. 

In addition to these plans the Conference considered it 
the duty of any workers’ educational international that 
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may be formed jointly with other labor education organ- 
izations, to consider the question of the foundation of a 
center for research in workers’ psychology and the theo- 
retical basis of workers’ education. The Conference out- 
lined the functions of such a center as follows: The 
publication of scientific studies of workers’ psychology 
and the theoretical basis of workers’ education; the pub- 
lication of text books and listing material for workers’ 
education; the exchange of notes on practical experience 
in workers’ education through the special international 
journal; the publication of a news sheet which will deal 
scientifically with questions relating to workers’ education. 


Denial of Civil Liberties 

“The Denial of Civil Liberties in the Coal Fields,” a 
pamphlet by Winthrop D. Lane, recently issued by the 
American Civil Liberties Union (100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City) draws material from several important 
sources, including the following: the report on the denial 
of civil rights by the United States Coal Commission ; the 
findings of the Committee of Inquiry on Coal and Civil 
Liberties, established in response to the public invitation 
from the Coal Commission to supply facts concerning 
the violation of civil liberties, of which Professor Zech- 
ariah Chafee, Jr., of Harvard Law School was chairman; 
and the study of conditions in Logan and other counties 
in West Virginia made by Jerome Davis, then of Dart- 
mouth College. 

Mr. Lane stresses the isolation and unusual conditions 
surrounding a mining town, apart as it usually is from 
other commercial and industrial endeavor, owned and 
regulated by the mining company, unique in its depen- 
dence on one kind of work and located in lonely valleys and 
on deserted mountain sides. He shows the power of leases 
as a means of control of the life of the miner outside of 
the mine by quotations from these documents. One used 
by a company in Somerset County, Pennsylvania, pro- 
vides that “the employe ‘shall not harbor or permit to 
use, occupy or otherwise be upon said premises, any per- 
son objectionable to the company . . °. said em- 
ploye shall upon notice and demand of the company re- 
move any person therefrom objectionable to the company, 
and failing to do so the right of the said employe and 
his family to so use and occupy said premises shall there- 
upon immediately cease and terminate.” Other leases 
with remarkable provisions are quoted. One used in 
Fayette County, Pennsylvania, provides that the roads 
owned by the company and leading to the premises of 
the lessee are to be used only by him and his family 
going to and from said property to the public road and 
further that the lessee is “to do no act or thing, nor suffer 
or cause the same to be done, whereby the public, or any 
persons whomsoever, may be invited or allowed to go or 
to trespass upon said premises, or upon said private ways 
or roads, or upon other grounds of the lessor, except phy- 
sicians attending the lessee and his family, teamsters or 
draymen moving lessee and his family belongings into said 
premises or away from the same, and undertakers with 
hearse, carriages and drivers, and friends in case of death 
of the lessee or any member of his family.” 

In certain instances, canvassers and salesmen of whom 
the companies approve are given credentials by officials 
which permit them to canvass in the company town. 
Without such credentials no salesman may visit the fam- 
ilies. It is a common practice to have privately paid 
deputies enforce company regulations and proceed against 
any activities not approved by the companies. The num- 
ber of deputy sheriffs paid for by various mining com- 
panies in Jefferson County, Alabama, alone totaled 740 
according to the affidavit sworn to by the sheriff of the 
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county. Of these, 407 were provided by the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. 


Non-union contracts are another means of depriving 
miner of his civil rights. One in use in Mingo 
Uounty, West Virginia, which the miner is required to 
sign before he can obtain employment, provides that the 
company will not “knowingly employ any member of the 
United Mine Workers of America, the I. W. W., or any 
other labor union, organization or association.” The em- 
ploye is required to swear that he is not a member of any 
such organization and “that while employed by the said 
of the first part he will not become a member 
.”, and that he will not encourage or assist any 
such organization and that he will in no way make any 
effort toward the unionization of the miners in the em- 
ploy of the company. In carrying out the programs of 
the companies, injunctions have been used, meetings have 
been suppressed and in Alabama the National Guard was 
called upon to disperse all persons assembled and to. pro- 
hibit public discussions. The documenting of the state- 
ments in this pamphlet make it a convincing arraignment 
of the serious condition existing in some sections of the 
coal fields. 


Investigation of Carnegie Endowment 


Mr. Arthur Ruhl, a newspaper man, has turned the 
white light of publicity upon the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. He reviews its work and then 
Jakes some sharp criticisms and points out why he thinks 
its program inadequate. 


During the World War the Endowment cooperated 
with the government and turned its International Law 
Division over to the government. The Division of Eco- 
nomics and History is preparing an economic history of 
the war which will consist of 150 volumes with about 
470 separate monographs. These are being prepared by 
rts in the countries directly affected by the war, and 
will be published in the languages of their countries of 
origin with an abridged English edition. Professor Shot- 
well, director of the Division of Economics and History, 
was largely responsible for the “draft treaty” submitted 
to the Council of the League of Nations. 
The Division of International Law, of which Professor 
James Brown Scott is director, has published “interna- 
tional conventions, treatises, judicial decisions and other 
matter, the circulation of which might help to pave the 
way toward the settlement of international disputes by 
courts and law.” This Division has given funds yearly to 
various international organizations ; has helped European 
journals on international law and authors of volumes on 
international law; initiated and supported the American 
Institute of International Law; promoted the establish- 
ment of the Academy of International Law at The Hague; 
given $10,000 yearly for fellowships in international law; 
helped the State Department in connection with the Paris 

Peace Conference and Conference on Limitation of 
ments; directly or indirectly contributed to the 
stablishment of the World Court. The Endowment’s 
Wlicy is to keep out of political controversy. 

The Division of Intercourse and Education, with 
Nicholas Murray Butler as director, has published eighteen 
ports including the report of an international commis- 
‘on on the courses and conduct of the Balkan wars; has 
‘Fyibuted some 200 pamphlets through the American 
@ }Mvciation for International Conciliation ; has maintained 
kEuropean bureau in Paris with European correspon- 
ents and an annual meeting of European advisers; until 
23 worked through the Institute of International Edu- 
ation which acted as a sort of clearing-house for pro- 
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fessors and students all over the world; has sent libraries 
of American books to South American and European 
capitals ; has given collections of books on foreign affairs 
to many of the smaller public libraries; has given funds 
to various organizations such as the Interparliamentary 
Union and the International Arbitration League, but at 
present helps only the American Peace Society (which 
has done very little since the war); maintains an Intra- 
American Division which publishes a magazine in Spanish 
and English, containing literary matter from both conti- 
nents, has assisted the Pan-American conferences by pay- 
ing the expenses of South American delegates, etc. 


But with all this accomplished there is still vigorous 
criticism of the Endowment. It has not made available 
any of the material showing Germany’s case during the 
war. Neither the Endowment nor the American Peace 
Society was represented at the hearings on the World 
Court or at the convention of the Women’s International 
League of Peace and Freedom. “In attacking the pre- 
vention of future disagreements for which economic activ- 
ities are now preparing, it has yet to be heard from.” 
While funds are not available for the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, etc., large sums have been given for 
reconstruction in France and Belgium, and a large and 
expensive building has just been erected for the Paris 
headquarters. World conditions have changed so greatly 
since 1910 that both the trustees themselves and their 
policy are hardly adequate for the present, contends Mr. 


_ Ruhl. Women and labor should be represented and a 


“crusading spirit” is needed. (Survey Graphic, October.) 


Public Opinion As Cause of Crime 


Professor E. H. Sutherland of the University of 
Illinois discusses public opinion as a cause of crime in 
the Journal of Applied Sociology for September. As in- 
dividuals come in contact with new situations, standards 
and traditions different from their own, they tend to give 
up the earlier standards. This mobility, whether physical 
or psychological, is likely to mean an increase in crime 
within a given group. However, “immigrants are ar- 
rested, found guilty of crimes, and imprisoned less fre- 
quently than the native-born in proportion to the popu- 
lation when proper correction is made for the differences 
in the age-composition and rural-urban distribution of 
immigrants.” This is due to the fact that the immigrants 
do not come into contact with new standards to any 
great extent, and so maintain their old standards. The 
children of immigrants however show a higher criminality 
rate for they come in contact with both the new and 
the old standards. A study made in Massachusetts shows 
that male Italian immigrants commit eight times as many 
crimes of violence as native-born sons of native parents, 
but that “the sons of Italian immigrants commit the same 
number of crimes of violence as the native born of native 
parentage.” These sons of Italian immigrants may com- 
mit more crimes than their fathers but not so many 
crimes of violence. 


Government has gradually lost its prestige, contends 
Professor Sutherland. The public has lost its respect 
for the legislatures, the police and the courts, and indeed 
for law, itself. “The general public attitude seems to 
be that one should use his own discretion in regard to 
obeying laws. And then when one is caught 
the problem is to ‘fix things.’”” Many people believe that 
poverty is the chief reason why individuals are arrested 
or convicted. Others who are most insistent in regard to 
law enforcement often take its enforcement into their 
own hands, which is a violation of the law. Professor 
Sutherland says in conclusion: “In contrast with public 


opinion in the simple forms of society where crime was 
prevented by an even, uniform, and consistent public 
opinion, many activities are pronounced crimes in modern 
iety because of the lack of a public opinion of that 
"xind, and many persons perform these acts which are 
called crimes for the same reason.” 


Are Social Workers Democratic? 


Democracy in social work is discussed by Dr. 
Edward T. Devine in the Sepember issue of the 
Journal of Applied Sociology. The fact that social 
workers are still regarded as employes of the boards 
of directors rather than as professional experts; that 
social workers tend to disregard their “clients’” views 
in the solution of problems; that the agencies in 
various communities do not work together, all show 
the lack of democracy in social work. In spite of this, 
social work, Dr. Devine thinks, is slowly becoming 
more democratic. As definite standards for social 
work are accepted, the opportunity for control by 
wealthy groups is gradually lessened. The “Com- 
munity Chest” may work for greater democracy since 
itis an opportunity for open discussion and may open 
the way toward greater cooperation between the 
agencies. The increase in the number of contributors 
usually means more democratic management. But 
the final test, according to Dr. Devine, is “a readiness 


social work but as human beings whose preferences, 
pinions and previous experiences are entitled to re- 
pectful consideration.” This has been tried to some 
tent in the Social Unit experiment in Cincinnati and 
some Child Welfare Boards. 


Rural Social Work 


E. C. Lindeman discusses rural social work in the 
Survey for September 15. He points out that although 
the problems of dependency, defectives, etc., are found 
in the country as in the city, urban problems have been 
studied carefully while rural problems have been neg- 
ted. Greater wealth in the city has made funds avail- 
ble for charity, while the contrast between luxury and 
isery has made conditions far more striking. Therefore 
ial work is at present indigenous to the city. But if 
ral life is really to become socialized, says Mr. Linde- 
, it must come from within. He therefore pleads 
or a development of rural social work and believes that 
‘given an adequate amount of qualitatively valid educa- 
ion, rural groups will be able to achieve creative adjust- 
ts with far less of technical service than is already 
essary in the urban areas.” 
Economic adjustments are gradually being made through 
perative marketing and cooperative credit associations. 
ut these are only partial improvements at best, con- 
nds Mr. Lindeman, and there is danger that the farmer 
likely to wait for complete economic success before he 
kes necessary social changes. Farmers need to tackle 
ial as well as economic questions immediately. Mr. 
gleman believes that “no person is so sadly needed in 
present confusion of agricultural adjustment as the 
ader who can foresee the waste and tragedy of a rural 
Mpulation permanently divorced in ideals, aims and pur- 
mses from the workers.” With such a leader the conflict 
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“need not be the conflict of degradation in which the 
values of city life are set over against the values of rural 
life but rather an interpenetration of these two sets of 
values which will lift both groups to higher levels of 
aspiration.” 


New Tasks for Agricultural Colleges 


President Kenyon L. Butterfield of Michigan Agricul- 
tural College has recently given his vision of the “new 
job of the farm college.” The program for the college 
of agriculture must be built more largely on first hand 
knowledge of the farm community. The guide to shaping 
the training should be the student’s prospective place in 
the social structure of the community and not mere 
academic considerations. This means not only technical 
training but training in leadership as well. This means 
that students must have a broad background of sociolog- 
ical, economic and political knowledge. We face a 
period of agrarian agitation and fer such a period the agri- 
culture colleges should produce trained leaders. They 
have succeeded better than any other institutions in weld- 
ing education intimately with life. In the future they 
must weld together work, life and leisure. (The Country 
Gentleman, October 4.) 


A Warning to Cooperatives 


“Cooperative enterprises must not degenerate into 
‘mere business concerns’,” warns the All-American Co- 
operative Commission in a recent statement. “Many 
leaders in cooperative movements have so far been un- 
aware of the intimate relation between economic and 
social progress. A cooperative venture may become so 
impervious to its social implications and duties that it may 
even eventually become a barrier to real progress. Espe- 
cially encouraging however is the policy of several of 
the newer commodity cooperatives now prospering in the 
southern states. They have embarked on a policy of 
social education which will save them from the deadening 
burden of mere economic achievement. ‘Man shall not 
live by bread alone,’ said the Nazarene; nor shall co- 
operation live merely by dividends in dollars and cents to 
its members. A comprehensive program of educational 
and social work should accompany all genuine coopera- 
tion. 


Family Allowances in France 


The International Labor Office is authority for a bit 
of interesting information regarding the family allowance 
system in France. It now applies to about 2,700,000 work- 
ers, is almost universally applied by large scale industry, 
and is spreading to other establishments. The annual ex- 
penditure for family allowances is considerably over 300 
million francs. These official figures were given in a 
report submitted by the Director of the Family Allowance 
Committee to the Fourth Family Allowance Congress 
held recently in France. 


Reports of Page Seminars 


During the past summer Kirby Page conducted a 
seminar in England for a group of American students. 
Members of this seminar had the privilege of hearing 
and conferring with a large number of industrial, labor, 
political and religious leaders. The full stenographic 
reports of these addresses and discussions have been 
mimeographed and bound and can be purchased at $3.00 
per volume from Sherwood Eddy, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 
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to deal trankly with the people who need assistance, 
to explain to them as much as they can understand 
of the technique of investigation and treatment; to 
consult with them not as inferiors or as objects of | 


